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Art. IX. — 1. History of Louisiana. The French Domina- 
tion. By Charles Gayarre. New York : Redfield. 1854. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 540, 380. 

2. History of Louisiana. The Spanish Domination. By 
Charles Gayarre'. New York : Redfield. 1854. 8vo. 
pp. 649/ 

Before entering upon the analysis of the volumes whose 
titles we have given, it may be worth while, for the sake of 
placing the reader in a pleasant and understanding relation 
with the author, according to the principle once so agreeably 
announced in the opening sentence of the Spectator, to give 
a few particulars of Mr. Gayarre's personality. He is, per- 
haps, the more entitled to this consideration, from his birth 
and residence in a distant State, where he is necessarily under 
many comparative disadvantages in securing that reception 
for his writings which is readily provided in the more concen- 
trated and influential literary society of the North. An 
account of the author, too, will illustrate his book ; for Mr. 
Gayarre belongs to one of those historic families of Louisi- 
ana which send their roots far back to the days of the old 
Spanish and French occupation. He was born about the 
beginning of the present century. His father and mother 
represented respectively the two races. On the one side, his 
family goes back to the Contador, or royal comptroller, Don 
Estevan de Gayarre, who came to America with the first 
Spanish governor, Ulloa, as one of the chief ministers of 
state, bringing with him a high reputation for his personal 
valor and bravery in those encounters and assaults in Italy 
in which Spain had kept up her ancient renown, as on his de- 
parture from Louisiana in 1771 he took with him the respect 
of both the French and Spanish colonial governments. His 
son, Don Juan Antonio Gayarre, was commissary of war 
under the administration of O'Reilly, and in the perilous and 
successful expedition of Galvez against the English. He 
allied himself to one of the French families in his marriage 
with Constance de Grandpre, — one of those numerous inter- 
marriages in influential circles, which contributed largely 
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toward reconciling the French inhabitants to the easy rale 
of the Spanish officials. 

Our author's maternal grandfather, Etienne de Bore, be- 
came a prominent benefactor of Louisiana, by the stimulus 
given to the cultivation of the sugar-cane on his plantation in 
1795. The cane had been introduced by the Jesuits from 
Hispaniola in 1751, and cultivated as a luxury within the 
limits of the present city of New Orleans; but though the 
manufacture of sugar had been attempted, it had never been 
thoroughly successful.* The province at that time was suffer- 
ing under agricultural depression. The indigo crop had failed 
from the ravages of an insect, rice and corn were hardly 
articles of export, and cotton, prior to Whitney's invention, 
was not a paying commodity. When Bor6 undertook the 
manufacture of sugar, his neighbors doubted. The limited 
cultivation of the cane in the country had for some time 
yielded only sirup and an inferior spirit. When the day of 
trial came, a number of spectators assembled to watch the 
process. When that, at the proper moment, was successful, 
the manufacturer cried out, as the sirup was converted into 
sugar, " It granulates ! " The word was taken up by the 
people, and this new Eureka echoed through the province. 
Etienne de Bore was regarded as the saviour of Louisiana. 
A highly intelligent traveller, Mr. J. G. Kohl of Berlin, not long 
since, in some remarks before the New York Historical 
Society on the construction of an American historical map, 
proposed that it should embrace the names of public bene- 
factors, and the dates connected with the introduction or 
extension of the great staples of the land. On this map, on 
the banks of the Mississippi just above New Orleans the 
name of Mr. Gayarre's ancestor should be written. " Fifty- 
seven years," says the historian, in noticing the . incident, 
"have elapsed, and an event which produced so much ex- 
citement at the time is very nearly obliterated from the 
memory of the present generation ; but it may be permitted 
to the filial piety of a grandson to record in these pages, with 

• Gayarre, History of the French Domination, Vol. II. pp. 63, 87 ; History of 
the Spanish Domination, p. 349. 

41* 
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an honest pride, the indebtedness of his native country to a 
cherished ancestor." 

Another incident is noticeable in this connection. The 
simple family history is made the thread to connect the great 
vicissitudes of national disruption, while "the whirligig of 
time " brings round its curious revenges. When the person 
of whom we have just spoken was a child, he was carried 
from his birthplace in Louisiana to Paris, where he became 
one of Louis the Fifteenth's noble company of household 
troops, the Mousquetaires. He returned to Louisiana, hav- 
ing married the daughter of an ex-treasurer of the province. 
In 1798, his royal acquaintances of the court were exiles, and 
the Duke of Orleans, the Duke of Montpensier, and the Count 
of Beaujolais, in their American travels, visited New Orleans, 
which had been named after their ancestor, the Regent. They 
were entertained at the plantation of the old Mousquetaire. 
Another generation passed away, and the Duke of Orleans 
became Louis Philippe the First, to entertain, in his turn, the 
grandson of his Louisiana friend in the old regal halls. Again, 
the royal family is eating the bitter bread of exile. " Will it," 
asks Mr. Gayarr6, " be the decree of propitious fortune, that 
one of them shall taste the hospitality which his royal father 
enjoyed in Louisiana in 1798 ? " 

Educated in New Orleans, and having pursued the study 
of the law with Mr. William Rawle of Philadelphia, the au- 
thor of the work on the Constitution, Mr. Gayarre early entered 
upon public life in his native State, through the avenue of 
his legal profession. He became the presiding judge of the 
City Court of New Orleans, and in 1835 was elected to the 
United States Senate, but was prevented from taking his 
seat by an attack of illness which induced his visit to Europe, 
where he remained several years, travelling in France and 
Spain, and collecting materials for his future historical com- 
positions. On his return, he was again engaged in public 
life in Louisiana, being twice appointed secretary of state, 
the important duties of which office he discharged for a pe- 
riod of seven years. It was during this time that he pub- 
lished, in 1847, his Histoire de la Louisiana, in French, which 
was chiefly a collection of the documents brought home from 
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Paris by M. Magne, and deposited in the archives of the 
State. The work, immediately on its appearance, was re- 
viewed in this journal.* 

This, with two " Lectures on the Influence of the Mechan- 
ic Arts," and a comedy, entitled " The School for Politics," 
in which he has disclosed some of the tricks and pictured 
the dSsagrSmens of Southern electioneering life, completes, 
we believe, the list of Mr. Gayarre's writings, with the impor- 
tant exception of the historical series of which we now pro- 
pose to give some account. 

This work appears to have grown in the mind of the writer 
by a kind of historic development. At first, he took up the 
early annals of Louisiana as an attractive topic for a course 
of popular lectures, illustrative of the romance of history ; 
and, glowing with the idea as he pursued it, he gave free 
indulgence to a taste for rhetorical and imaginative embel- 
lishment, which was checked as he proceeded, by the censures 
of critics on his publication of the earliest portion, and by the 
matter-of-fact necessities of the subject. In his own account 
of the work, in his later prefaces, he tells us that he attempted 
to " vary his style in accordance with the events which he 
had to narrate, and to adapt it to the legendary, the romantic, 
the traditional, and the strictly historical elements." This 
might serve, in some degree, the transient purposes of an 
evening lecture; but the embellishment was a mistake, so 
far as appeal was made to a purely historic interest, and the 
author has evidently felt the inconveniences of the momen- 
tary advantage which he may have gained as a lecturer. 

There are many reasons why this imaginative mode of 
treatment is peculiarly unsuited to American history, besides 
the general objection to its application, at the present day, to 
any historical writing. Our remotest national annals are not 
old enough to permit us to indulge much credulity on the 
subject, if we would. It is a violence done to faith, to chal- 
lenge its assent to representations of which our experience has 
taught us the improbability. Then, as history has developed 
itself as a science, it has taught us the extreme value of close, 

* North American Review, Vol. LXV., July, 1847. 
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critical, truthful investigation. If anything is lost by reject- 
ing the old romancing methods, productive of so many fine 
legends, there is more than adequate compensation in the re- 
sults brought to light, in the great world of fact, by the 
applications of modern learning. The new sciences of phi- 
lology, geography, ethnology, and statistics, and the improved 
methods of literary labor by which they are made availing, 
render the plea inexcusable, that history, to possess attrac- 
tions, should draw upon the vague, unreal resources of im- 
aginative writings. The thoroughly cultivated historian can 
now extract more of interest from a barbaric period, than some 
of his brethren formerly could from a cultivated era. 

There is, moreover, another special cause for the most ac- 
curate, thorough, reliable treatment of our early American 
history. It is that in all our colonial annals there are the les- 
sons of much political wisdom, the use of which has not alto- 
gether expired. We have still to deal with new states and 
settlements, as our ancestors did before us. There is not an 
item of their experience, from frozen Labrador to the swelter- 
ing Mississippi, which we are not in some way repeating from 
the far-off sources of the Columbia to the Gulf of California. 
We are still dealing with the Indian and the Spaniard in the 
acquisition of our new territory ; and the principles of trade 
are not, at this day, so firmly established, or so generally recog- 
nized, as to permit us to neglect the profitable warnings to be 
derived from the impoverishing, exclusive, colonial systems of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. For these reasons 
no labor too severe, no devotion too constant, no acumen too 
vigilant, can be expended upon the early American annals. 
We should feel, in treading on this ground, the reverence 
with which the lover of nature pursues to its source, in some 
feeble rill, the stream which fertilizes his farm, or bears on its 
expanded surface the wealth of his warehouse. 

These are general remarks, which we make in deference to 
the subject, and not in censure of Mr. Gayarre, who has sinned 
in the early portion of his work rather in manner than in spir- 
it ; and who, moreover, as gracefully as was possible under 
the circumstances, has abandoned his mistaken notions on 
this matter, avoiding surplusage of sentiment and description, 
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and growing more and more statistical and political as he ad- 
vances. Indeed, we want no better illustration of what we 
have said, than he has himself given us in his picturesque 
chapter on the Natchez, when he relates, among the customs 
of that wonderful nation, that they cherished a certain num- 
ber of trustworthy persons as the depositaries of their tradi- 
tionary lore, who " from time to time were requested to recite 
before the old men of the nation what had been deposited, 
and was to be treasured up in their memory, in order that it 
might be ascertained whether they would make themselves 
guilty either of omissions arising from design, oblivion, indif- 
ference, and carelessness, or of additions and interpolations 
proceeding from the exuberance of fancy, or from the prurien- 
cy of invention. This," adds Mr. Gayarre, and we agree with 
him entirely, " shows a respect for historic truth which cannot 
be too highly commended, and which ought to be set up as 
an example deserving of imitation by our modern recorders of 
events." It will not answer to accept the plea of our author 
in his Preface to the second series of his Lectures, that an his- 
torian may take even " insignificant liberties with facts, to in- 
terest his readers," or the remark of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
which he quotes on the authority of Sir Philip Sidney, that 
" historians do borrow of poets, not only much of their orna- 
ment, but somewhat of their substance." This ornament will 
indeed be found as one of the charms of all great historical 
works ; for without some poetry in his composition, or the 
exercise of a strongly sympathetic (not inventive) imagina- 
tion, no one can be perfectly qualified to write history. But 
the attraction will be, not in the rhetoric superinduced on the 
subject, but in its living movement, the facts that breathe 
and acts that burn, if we may be allowed cruelly to parody 
that trite line of Gray. Mr. Gayarre is by no means insensi- 
ble to these requisitions. He gives us everything important 
with proper minuteness, and adds, very appropriately, much 
that is merely quaint or picturesque. The difficulty at the 
outset is, that he adds something more in the way of inven- 
tion or conjectural history, and that he is too diffuse in senti- 
mental comment. He undertakes, sometimes, to supply even 
looks and tones to his actors, when the effects of grief, anger, 
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surprise, or other emotion might be safely left to the judg- 
ment and imagination of the reader. In this new edition 
before us, the first volume is lightened of a heavy rhetorical 
preface, and might be still further improved by a reduction of 
twenty per cent, in bulk, and at least forty per cent, of the 
metaphor, apostrophe, and moralizing. There is one addition 
which we would suggest, which may now be regarded as 
indispensable to every well-constructed historical work, the 
insertion of full and precise references to authorities at the 
foot of each page. This has a prodigious effect in taming 
exuberance of style, securing accuracy, and stimulating re- 
search ; while the utility of the work is augmented indefinitely 
to the reader, who secures not only the best opinions of the 
writer in the text, but avenues of approach to all others who 
have written on the subject. As a further suggestion to Mr. 
Gayarre for his next edition, we may add, that a complete 
general index would be warmly welcomed by his numerous 
readers. It seems a very trite demand ; but there is no sin of 
book-makers more common, or less pardonable, than sending 
forth a biographical or historical work without an index. Our 
forefathers were better served in this particular; and the art 
is worth recovering.* 

Having alluded to the superabundance of Mr. Gayarre's 
rhetoric, we should add, that, undesirable as we think its dis- 
play at times, it always affords proof of a noble mind and a 
true heart. When the exuberance is tamed by the greater 
throng and quicker movement of facts, in the progress of the 
work, there is left a richly endowed English style, pure, ani- 
mated, and flowing. 

In the first period of the history of Louisiana, which Mr. 
Gayarre has thus handed over from the stern province of his- 
tory to the region of romance, there is enough of the latter 
quality in some measure to justify his assumption ; espe- 



* That its high requisitions have not altogether fallen into contempt or neglect we 
are happy to perceive in the full index to Griswold's recently published " Republi- 
can Court of Washington," which has secured the services, in this behalf, of an able 
writer and good scholar, who is also, we understand, engaged on a new index to that 
multifarious and valuable historical work, Mr. Lossing's " Field-Book of the Revo- 
lution." An index should be not merely of names and figures, but descriptive. 
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cially if we take that wide view of romance which includes 
the elements of comedy, and allows for farce as well as for 
tragedy. He has himself compared the opportunities of these 
French settlements at the South, for the purposes of humor- 
ous description, with those of which Irving has at least suc- 
cessfully, if not altogether justifiably, availed himself in his 
laughable pictures of the Dutch colonists of the Hudson. 
The truth is, that all the early settlements in our country 
brought out, in strong relief, the peculiarities of national char- 
acter both small and great. In every one of them, whatever 
the degree of suffering manfully supported or of heroic per- 
formance, — and there was enough of both, — there was the 
stage of humorous development, prearranged in the miniature 
display after the fashion of the great government at home, 
where whatever there may have been essentially ludicrous 
was concealed by the more gorgeous trappings of state, and 
the greater magnitude of the interests involved. For a king 
or queen, the colonists had a governor; for a minister of state, 
perhaps a pettifogging lawyer ; for a fulminating archbishop, 
an intermeddling priest. In some parts of the land the seri- 
ous element indeed preponderated. The individual, armed 
with his devout, religious purpose, and bent upon attaining 
the speedy rewards of industry and learning, looked only the 
grander from his isolation. 

On the other hand, French settlers in America always made 
a prominent show of the ludicrous phase of character. If we 
are to take Mr. Gayarre literally, a French governor of Louisi- 
ana was once appointed by the gay Lauzun, in the days of 
Louis the Fourteenth, for the express purpose of bringing out 
his absurdities in a bolder light, and amusing himself with the 
ridiculous simplicity he would display in his new character 
on a larger stage. This was Cadillac, who was intrusted 
with authority on the Mississippi, under the administration of 
Crozat. We cannot but think that other motives may have 
entered into the choice. A consummate fool the governor 
might have been ; but he could hardly have been a fool at all 
points. Sometimes very vain men have their powers of use- 
fulness, though one can scarcely be a good governor who is 
the butt of the town, and this would appear to have been the 
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case with Cadillac. He was a Gascon by birth, the inheritor 
of an old, broken-down castle without an estate, with an in- 
stinct of decayed gentility about him. His neighbors saw his 
humors, and gave to his dilapidated abode the name of " Ca- 
dillac's Rookery." In the absence of foot-note authorities we 
will not trust Mr. Gayarre's ludicrous description of his per- 
son, however well it may answer to his character ; but we will 
judge him by such positive facts as we can reach*. His mar- 
riage to a poor relative of the splendid Duke of Lauzun pro- 
cured him the captaincy of a company sent to Canada. 
There he spent twenty years, writing home letters to his pa- 
tron, which convulsed the dissipated joke-hunters of the court. 
If this which follows is true history, we have hardly met with 
a more melancholy note of impending revolution either for 
France or America. 

" Now, acting under the impression that he was decidedly the victim 
of fate or witchcraft, he wrote to Lauzun a long letter, in which he 
surpassed himself in his bombastic style, and, out-heroding Herod, poured 
out on paper, in incoherent declamation, the vexed spirit which ailed 
him, and cut such antics in black and white, that Lauzun, on the peru- 
sal of this epistolary elegy, laughed himself into tears, and almost 
screamed with delight. It happened, at that time, that the ministry 
was in search of a governor for Louisiana, and the mischievous Lau- 
zun, who thought that the more he exalted Cadillac, the greater source 
of merriment he prepared for himself, had sufficient power to have 
him appointed to that office. This profligate nobleman never troubled 
his wits about what would become of Louisiana under such an admin- 
istration. Provided he found out a fit theatre, and had it properly 
illuminated, to enjoy, at his ease, the buffooneries of a favorite actor, 
what cared he for the rest ?"— Vol. I. p. 123. 

Gross as this is, it has a confirmatory gloss in the fact of a 
ludicrous ballad having been composed on Cadillac's visit to 
Paris, entitled " The Return of the Iroquois Chief." After 
his series of Canadian disappointments, which might have 
taught him what he had to expect in the New World, and 
after a short experience of Louisiana, he wrote home, that 
" this whole continent is not worth having." As for estab- 
lishing a trading settlement on the Wabash, which he had 
been commanded to do, he replied : " What ! Is it expected 
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that, for any commercial or profitable purposes, boats will 
ever be able to run up the Mississippi, into the Wabash, the 
Missouri, or the Red River ? One might as well try to bite 
a slice off the moon!" This reasoning might have been 
true as regards the difficulty of navigation and the absence 
of commerce at the time ; but for what was a colony sent out, 
but to overcome the one, and to create the other ? The man, 
it is to be feared, was a fool. He was decoyed once all the 
way to the Kaskaskias in search of a silver mine, in which he 
had been led to believe by the sight of a piece of ore borrowed 
from Mexico. He being a great martinet in discipline, and 
having prohibited all untitled persons from wearing swords, 
the wags of the colony formed an order of nobility on the 
spot, and elected him as its head, with the title of " Knight of 
the Golden Calf." He was finally dismissed by a vote of the 
home Marine Department, informing him that " his intellect 
was not equal to the functions with which his majesty had 
intrusted him." Can any other colony of America show 
such a governor? 

The discussion of the humors alone of French employSs 
might fill the space assigned to our article. There was a 
brave but eccentric and profligate officer, Richebourg, under 
Cadillac, who detested sentiment as strongly as Sir Peter 
Teazle, his whim being to entangle in a duel and run 
through the body every man whose conversation in his pres- 
ence happened to smack at all of philanthropy. It became a 
mania with him. If he were alive among us of the present- 
day, what constant occupation might not this chivalrous foe 
of an idea find for his toledo ! 

Should Louisiana be so unfortunate, at any time, as to fall 
into the hands of such pitiless jobbers of literature as the in» 
genious gentlemen who write the Comic Histories of Rome and 
of England, there will be material for a chapter in the detach- 
ments of young ladies sent over as wives for the colonists, 
under the French rSgime. On one occasion they got up a 
" petticoat insurrection," the grievance being that their friend, 
his Grace the Bishop of Quebec, who had enrolled them in a 
marrying regiment, had represented to them that they were 
proceeding to a land flowing with milk and honey, whereas 

vol. lxxx. — no. 167. 42 
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they found nothing to eat but corn, — a treatment which they 
could not brook. 

On one occasion, when the settlement, during the adminis- 
tration of Vaudreuil, was much harassed by the aggressions 
of the neighboring Choctaws, and when the commander of 
the troops had shown himself a coward, these troublesome 
visitors were unexpectedly checked by the personal prowess of 
a dancing-master, who rejoiced in the diminishing appellation, 
to English ears, of Baby. Now, essentially, there is no good 
reason why a dancing-master should not possess courage, or 
be inspired by patriotism, or, in the last resort, defend his own 
life and property. His readiness of movement may peculiarly 
fit him for some of the more difficult enterprises of war, such 
as those recently accomplished by the agile Zouaves in scal- 
ing the heights of the Alma. But war and dancing ordinarily 
seem so far apart, as to produce, when the distance is sud- 
denly overcome, a keen sense of the ludicrous. Mr. Gayarre, 
in the following passage, may be a little emulous of the de- 
scriptive powers of Diedrich Knickerbocker; but the main 
incident is a matter of fact, and it could not be paralleled in 
Christendom by any nation except the French. 

" The Indians, having no further resistance to overcome, issued out 
of their stronghold, and were going from one plantation to another, in 
search of plunder, when they met a well-known dancing-master of 
New Orleans, named Baby. He was hyperbolically tall, thin, and sal- 
low ; his sunken cheeks almost kissed each other under the arch of his 
curved nose, and his small, twinkling gray eyes, under their shaggy and 
bushy brows, looked out with a melancholy expression, and squinted 
right and left, in an opposite direction to each other, as if they were 
both, each on its own account, anxiously in search of the lost substance 
belonging to the body of which they formed a part. The eccentricities 
of Baby's mind, as well as those of his physical organization, had made 
him famous in the colony, and the doleful mien with which he used to 
give his lessons had gained him the appellation of the Don Quixote of 
dancing. Baby, when spied by the Indians, was mounted on a small 
Creole donkey, as lean and uncouth as himself, and on which he held 
himself up as majestically erect as if he stood ready to dance the court 
minuet ; his head was protected against the rays of the sun by a gray 
beaver as large as an umbrella ; the heels of his long legs, armed with 
seven-inch Mexican rowels, were almost sweeping the ground, so that 
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it seemed as if both man and beast were walking together, and it was 
doubtful which one carried the other, if carrying there was. The In- 
dians, who are not prone to laughter, were, however, moved to it by 
this strange apparition, and resolved to take alive the quadruped and 
the biped. "With eager competition, and with deafening shouts, they 
rushed upon poor Baby, under the impression that he would be an easy 
prey, but they were soon undeceived. Baby had no other weapon than 
a hunting-knife, but his long arm brandished it with so fearful a rapid- 
ity and action, his long and muscular legs gave such kicks, his elon- 
gated dagger-like spurs made such gashes, and his crane-like throat 
emitted such a variety of unearthly sounds, that the Indians shrank 
back in astonishment and affright, and Baby had time to take refuge, 
with his faithful donkey, in a house in which a young man, named 
Guillaume, had barricaded himself, with ten or twelve black boys and 
girls whom he had gathered together, and who had been forgotten, 
when the white and black population had fled across the river. The 
house was strongly built, and Guillaume and Baby, although they had 
but one gun and little ammunition, defended themselves with such effect 
against the attacks of the Indians, that they drove them away, after hav- 
ing wounded one of them dangerously. But Baby received in the neck 
a mortal wound, of which he died the next day, in the Charity Hospi- 
tal of New Orleans, whither he had been transported." 

Much of the romance of the history turns upon those nu- 
merous private adventures which colonial isolation easily in- 
duced among so gallant and sentimental a people as the 
French. The " course of true love " runs its rugged and tortu- 
ous current through Mr. Gayarre's early pages. Romeos and 
Juliets on the banks of the Mississippi, where homes were 
scarcely founded or family relations established, yet managed 
to perplex the hostilities of rival Montagues and Capulets in 
the persons of government officials and military commanders. 
To these distant shores came the " exiled nymph of Paris," 
Manon Lescaut, whose tender fortunes and repentance are 
familiar to the world in the romance of the Abbe Prevost. 
Hither, if we shut our eyes with Mr. Gayarr6 to the rigor 
of critical investigation, we may believe came, in company 
with her lover, that Princess Charlotte of Brunswick who 
was the victim of a marriage with Alexis, the miserable son 
of Peter the Great, was rescued from a wretched fate at 
St. Petersburgh by a feigned death like Juliet's, and fled 
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tyranny and persecution to seek her old admirer, the Cheva- 
lier d'Aubant, in Louisiana, with whom, finally, reunited and 
married, " with no other name given to the inquiring priest 
than that of Charlotte," she passed her remaining days ; — all 
which may be verified by the circumstance that, " in commem- 
oration of this event, they planted those two oaks, which, 
looking like twins and inljerlocking their leafy arms, are, to 
this day, to be seen standing side by side on the bank of the 
St. John, and bathing their feet in the stream, a little to the 
right of the bridge, as you cross it, in front of Allard's planta- 
tion." A .couple of satisfactory " authorities " would be bet- 
ter evidence than these doubtless noble and picturesque trees. 
Of this royal romance Mr. Gayarre tells us that the particu- 
lars are in many memoirs of the period, and " in the notes 
and papers of Duclos," while " Levesque, in his history of 
Russia, Grimm, in his correspondence, and the sceptic Vol- 
taire, in a letter which he published on the 19th of February, 
1781, deny the truth of the story as being too improbable." 
To this Mr. GayarrS, seeking to re-establish the faith of his 
reader, adds : " However, the experience of centuries teaches 
us that nothing is more probable than improbabilities : and 
must it not be inferred that there was some foundation for the 
romantic incidents I have recorded, when they assumed such 
a substantial shape as to. become a subject of serious contro- 
versy with men of the highest distinction ? " "We are willing 
to admit that there is much virtue in an " however," as well 
as in an "if"; but recollecting how much excitement has 
been recently created by the very insufficient and unsup- 
ported allegations touching the existence, among us, at this 
day, of that unhappy royal personage, Louis XVIL, we 
must demur to Mr. Gayarr6's view of the probability of 
improbabilities, "however" they may be meddled with by 
" men of the highest distinction," who will sometimes amuse 
themselves with discussions of testimony which unknown 
persons, with no motive for being before the public, will de- 
spatch with a very simple exercise of logical acumen. Credo 
quia impossibile est, may answer in its application to theol- 
ogy ; but it will never serve as applied to history. 

There is one great epoch of romance in the history of Lou- 
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isiana, where Mr. Gayarre has no temptation to exaggerate 
fact, or to draw upon the ready invention of his poetical imagi- 
nation. We allude to the splendid financial madness of 
Law's famous " Mississippi Scheme," — a name which repre- 
sents the vast aggregate of those chimerical banking opera- 
tions that merged the whole revenue of France, and the 
commercial affairs of both hemispheres and the most distant 
quarters of the world, in the seething brain of a Scotch ad- 
venturer, and in the narrow apartments of a broker's shop in 
Paris ; when the whole artificial world of capital was turned 
upside down, when an unctuous tradesman ate his onions 
and hogs' feet off plate, when marquises married their daugh- 
ters to plebeians, when the footman stepped within the car- 
riage the door of which he had so often closed upon his mas- 
ter, when maids of all work went to the opera, when stocks 
rose in the Rue Quincampoix a matter of a couple of thou- 
sand per cent., and when greedy competitors for shares lost 
their lives, pressed to death in the struggle on the " street," — 
when, in fine, all nature and experience were reversed by 
the simple stroke of the pen of an impudent and profligate 
refugee from an English gallows. Trade and speculation 
have indeed their romance, — a truth which the monetary 
condition of our own country painfully impresses upon us at 
this present moment of writing. To them poetry may readily 
assign some of her attributes, when, as the merchant's strong 

" imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the banker's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation, and a name," — 

to which many a speculator's map will bear witness. Lou- 
isiana lent the effect of distance, and the exaggeration into 
which the world is so easily led in its conception of warm, 
tropical regions, to this magnificent scheme. 

The first French occupation of Louisiana lasted from the 
possession taken of the region at the mouth of the Mississippi 
by Iberville and Bienville, in 1699, to the final public cession 
of the country which he could no longer pay for or fight for, 
by Louis XV. to his "very dear and beloved cousin," 
the king of Spain, in 1764. During this period of more than 
42* 
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half the eighteenth century France had abundant opportunity 
to show her skill in the administration of a colonial settle- 
ment, under circumstances by no means unfavorable. She 
had seized the key of a most important territory, and com- 
manded, in her own right, a continuous line of communica- 
tion ascending the Mississippi and traversing the region of 
the Great Lakes to Canada. She had command of every re- 
source for trade with the natives ; she had experience in the 
management of the Indian tribes, and a few troops enabled 
her always to protect her colonists against any attack. Her 
people, too, were fitted by disposition to accommodate them- 
selves readily to the conditions of a Southern climate, where 
the bounty of the soil would seem to have promised a ready 
subsistence and large opportunities for holiday indulgence and 
repose. "With all these advantages, and the waste of liberal 
sums of treasure, the colony was never fully successful. It 
was given finally to Spain, not so much because it could no 
longer easily be held, but because it was not worth holding. 
It was a steady drain upon the finances of the mother coun- 
try; and it afterwards proved no better in this respect for 
Spain. The essential difficulty at bottom, we believe to have 
been a want of moral stamina or earnestness of motive for a 
serious encounter with the obstacles presented by a new 
country. The stubborn faith which removed the mountains 
of New England did not belong to the chance medley of emi- 
grants and government officials who were thrown together on 
the shore of the Gulf of Mexico. They were not heroes, 
though many of them became martyrs. The manner in which 
the colony was peopled, and the mode in which its affairs 
were administered, were alike prejudicial to its prosperity and 
progress. 

Trade was a monopoly in the hands of the government at 
home, or was delegated to an individual or a corporation. 
For the first twelve years the state sent out provisions and 
wives to the settlers to save them from famine and extinction, 
— of both of which they were in some danger. At the end of 
that time the colony was leased by Louis XIV. to the emi- 
nent merchant, Anthony Crozat, who took it as a private 
•speculation for a term of fifteen years, with the privilege of 
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importing an annual ship-load of negroes from Africa, and of 
working all the mines which could be discovered. He was to 
send to the colony, yearly, two ships filled with emigrants, 
and for the first nine years was to be assisted by the state 
with a grant of money. In five years this merchant prince 
was compelled to resign his magnificent investment. His 
humorous governor, Cadillac, was not the man to improve 
matters, which the worthy Bienville was never able to con- 
trol. His credulity could not create mines for his employer. 
The plan of opening a trade for European goods, direct or 
illicit, with the Spanish provinces of Mexico, had proved a 
failure. Money had been spent freely, and colonists had been 
sent over; but the population, including the military, em- 
braced in 1717 only seven hundred souls. On a soil of 
almost spontaneous abundance, there was always a cry for 
food from Europe. 

The government having the colony again on its hands, and 
apparently not knowing what to do with it, handed it over to 
an incorporated Company of the Indies; which, burdened 
with a subscription to its vast capital payable in a depreciat- 
ed state currency, rose far above such base contingencies, in 
the hands of Law, to the gigantic Mississippi Scheme. The 
vapors of Louisiana swamp-lands took the rose-colored hue 
of the hour, and were painted as skies of a terrestrial para- 
dise. Distance, indeed, lent enchantment to the view ; but it 
was a distance which the stock-jobbers of Paris had no de- 
sire to diminish by emigration. The company did something 
in the way of sending out settlers ; but the number included 
convicts and the abandoned females of La Salpetriere, as well 
as the few worthy German emigrants. When the Paris bubble 
burst, the unprofitable mirage of Louisiana disappeared with 
it. The imagination had got through its drunken carouse, 
and painful realities became more painful than ever. " It had 
been Hyperion," says Mr. Gayarre, " now it was a Satyr." 
Instead of entertaining one another with descriptions of the 
music and sweetness, the universal wealth and perpetual 
youth, of the Transatlantic Eden, mothers now hushed their 
crying children with the threat of a visit to the Mississippi. 
Settlers could now be obtained for the colony only by actual 
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force. " Violence was resorted to, and throughout France 
agents were despatched to kidnap all vagrants, beggars, gyp- 
sies, or people of the like description, and women of bad re- 
pute," to which Mr. Gayarre adds an even darker statement, 
that the power in the hands of the agent of the company was 
abused to the purposes of " peculation, oppression, and cor- 
ruption." 

" It is incredible what a number of respectable people, of both sexes, 
were put, through bribery, in the hands of these satellites of an arbi- 
trary government, to gratify private malice and the dark passions or 
interested views of men in power. A purse of gold slipped into the 
hand, and a whisper in. the ear, went a great way to get rid of obnox- 
ious persons, and many a fearful tale of revenge, of hatred, or of cupid- 
ity, might be told of persons who were unsuspectedly seized and car- 
ried away to the banks of the Mississippi, before their voices could be 
heard when crying for justice, or for protection. The dangerous rival, 
the hated wife, or troublesome husband, the importuning creditor, the 
prodigal son, or the too long-lived father, the one who happened to be 
an obstacle to an expected inheritance, or crossed the path of the 
wealthy or of the powerful, became the victims of their position, and 
were soon hurried away with the promiscuous herd of thieves, prosti- 
tutes, vagabonds, and all sorts of wretches of bad fame who had been 
swept together, to be transported to Louisiana." — French Domination, 
Vol. I. p. 227. 

In confirmation of this convenient use of the American 
colony, Mr. Gayarre subsequently produces a despatch of the 
French governor, Vaudreuil, in 1751, to the minister in 
France. " The situation of the lady of Ste. Hermine, who 
came to this colony thirty years since, by virtue of a lettre de 
cachet, obliges me to represent to you that this lady is at 
present unable to maintain herself here any longer, on ac- 
count of the extreme destitution to which she is reduced by 
the death of M. de Loubois, with whom she had always 
lived. I beg permission to send her back, gratis, to France, 
on one of the king's ships. Moreover, the lettre de cachet has 
expired, and the lady is very old." With a few items like this 
to enter into the account current of government and provin- 
cial relations, how much earlier would the inventory of griev- 
ances in the Declaration of Independence have been made up 
in the northern portion of the continent ! 
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The gift of Louisiana to Spain was made by a private 
agreement in 1762 ; it was not announced to the colonists 
till 1764 ; and the first Spanish governor did not make his 
appearance at New Orleans till 1766. During this weary 
interval, the settlement (for it may yet be called by that 
name) was languidly supported out of the French treasury. 
Even a royal gift which is a burden to either party passes 
slowly from hand to hand. Such still was Louisiana ; the 
national expenditure increasing in a surer ratio than the popu- 
lation. The latter, at the time of the surrender, was about 
ten thousand, of whom one half were blacks, imported from 
Africa ; and as for the finances, besides the steady drain of 
expenses paid in Europe, there was an accumulating paper 
currency in the colony which the government professed to re- 
ceive at twenty-five per cent, discount, but which passed 
among intelligent traders at seventy-five per cent, discount, so 
low had the public credit of France ebbed. 

The new Spanish administration was, however, brilliantly 
inaugurated, at least on the historic page, in the person of its 
first governor for Louisiana, Don Antonio de Ulloa. He was 
a man eminent in science and literature, having been one of 
the ten officers of the royal navy selected to accompany the 
scientific expedition of La Condamine to Peru for the measure- 
ment of the earth's surface, in the calculations and perilous 
journeys of which laborious enterprise he bore his full part, 
and of which, wlfen it was ended, he became the historian, 
after the capture of his vessel by the English on his return 
voyage had introduced him to the Royal Society of London, 
which generously made him one of its members. This was 
the man selected by Charles III. to govern his newly acquired 
colony. He remained there about two years, leaving the 
country without having overcome its disaffection to the new 
authority ; though he must have at least entertained his 
French subjects by the gallant court which he kept up, with 
his distinguished cabinet, and the Sclat of his marriage, dur- 
ing his incumbency, with the young Marchioness of Abrado, 
who brought the wealth of Peru to the ingenious scholar 
and thinker awaiting her arrival in seclusion at the forlorn 
post among the jungles of the Balize. Ulloa lived to render 
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many further important services to his country, particularly in 
practical scientific improvements, in which he may be consid- 
ered as a Spanish Franklin. 

Louisiana was not in a prosperous condition. It was a 
practical illustration of the caution urged by Bacon in his 
Essay on Plantations, that " it is a shameful and unblessed 
thing to take the scum of people and wicked condemned 
men to be the people with whom you plant : and hot only so, 
but it spoileth the plantation ; for they will ever live like 
rogues and not fall to work, but be lazy and do mischief, and' 
spend victuals, and be quickly weary, and then certify over to 
their country to the discredit of the plantation." As a French 
colony it had been distinguished for its factious internal dis- 
cords ; as a Spanish province, though that nation preserved 
many of its old institutions and laws, and exempted it from 
some portions of the general provincial administration, one of 
its first demonstrations was rebellion against the European 
authority. Ulloa was compelled to return home in 1768, and 
an interval followed of the restored Bourbon flag and the rule 
of a French council, which, having partly exhausted its powers 
of resistance, was terminated in the following year, on the ar- 
rival of O'Beilly, an Irish soldier of fortune who had greatly 
distinguished himself in the Spanish service, and who brought 
with him a substantial inducement to allegiance in an armed 
force of 2,600 men. With the trial and execution of the 
conspirators, the French authority, which had up to that 
time maintained an anomalous existence, ended. This was 
the struggle of the influential French residents, which Mr. 
Bancroft in the new volume of his History honors with the 
appellation of " the Republic of New Orleans," and which, as 
he informs us, called forth the expression of, Du Ch&telet, 
writing to Choiseul : " It is at least a good example for 
the English colonies ; may they set about following it." * 

This rebellion led to a more decided assumption and en- 
forcement of Spanish authority. A series of new official titles 
was inaugurated. Regidors, alcaldes, alguazils, and syndics 
came in to supersede the old French Superior Council and 

* Bancroft's History of the United States, Vol. VI. p. 221. 
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subordinate authorities ; and even the Santa Hermandad, the 
Holy Brotherhood, so famous in the picturesque annals of 
Old Spain, was' organized for the protection of travellers 
amidst the swamps of Louisiana. The new code of laws 
promulgated by O'Reilly, with many well-intended provis- 
ions, contains some curiosities of the times. The religious 
traits of the Spaniard were preserved in the provision for the 
punishment of blasphemy. The perpetrator was to have his 
tongue cut out and his property confiscated. The old immu- 
nity of gentle blood was indicated in the distinction between 
the punishment of a plebeian and a nobleman for the use of 
libellous language. The former was to be fined twelve hun- 
dred maravedis ; the latter, two thousand. 

One of the most curious displays of the new state of things 
was in the conflict of religious views when a Spanish Capuchin 
came in contact with a French Capuchin, that religious 
body having early secured the ecclesiastical control of the 
province. By the terms of the negotiation the French church 
system was to remain in use ; but a zealous Spanish church- 
man, fresh from a land where the flame of ecclesiastical zeal 
was kept bright by the fires of the Inquisition, was a very dif- 
ferent personage in his practical views, whatever similarity of 
creed there might be at the bottom, from an easy Frenchman 
of long standing in the colony, who had adapted his opinions 
to local circumstances, taking a leaf out of the maxims of 
Rabelais's Abbey of the Thelemites, where it was the first 
principle of instruction that every man should do as seemed 
best to himself. Such a personage was Father Dagobert, 
chief ecclesiastical administrator of the colony, when his 
brother Capuchin from Spain, Father Cirilo, arrived, under 
the new order of things, in 1772. The picture which Mr. 
Gayarre has drawn of the old French priest is characteristic 
of his nation and the spot in which he was located. He had 
a great deal of quietude and a great love of peace in his com- 
position, ruling rather in accordance with the times than over 
them, freely accommodating himself to social manners, and 
consequently relaxing something of the strict discipline of 
church law and order. Like Chaucer's priest in the Canter- 
bury pilgrimage, 
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" Ful swetely hcrde he confession, 
And plesant was his absolution." 

Receiving his appointment at an early day, he had grown old 
in his long supervision of his portion of the affairs of the col- 
ony, and had grown into the hearts of the people. Father 
Cirilo discovered, when he came, that everything was wrong. 
How far he Was affected by pious zeal, and how far by a 
rival interest in supplanting the venerable incumbent, the 
reader may draw upon his knowledge of average human na- 
ture to aid him in determining ; but he certainly succeeded in 
making out a long bill of particulars of church delinquencies 
to send in accusation to the diocesan of these provincial con- 
gregations, the Bishop of Havana ; and the farther he looked 
and the more he wrote, the greater became the delinquencies, 
from lapses in different matters of usage and mere peccadil- 
los to sacrileges of a black ecclesiastical dye. It required, in 
the first place, but a glance to perceive that the Capuchins 
were not conducting themselves according to the strict order 
established by St. Francis. He urged poverty, and these men 
were absolutely luxurious, indulging in an enormous use of 
clean linen, actually wearing stockings, and guilty of the ag- 
gravation of patronizing watch-makers. 

It is a very curious view of the times and of Spanish re- 
ligious pretensions which Father Cirilo's Spanish letters pre- 
sent, and which Mr. Gayarre with much unction turns into 
his rich, flowing English. " These men," he wrote, " in their 
dress, such, for instance, as their shirts, breeches, stockings, 
and shoes, resemble the laity much more than members of 
their religious order. They say that they have a dispensa- 
tion from the Pope; but of what nature 1 I have not seen it 
yet. Whether it is in existence or not, certain it is that the 
doctrine which we profess, commands us to be satisfied with 
the strictest necessaries of life, and with the extremest poverty. 
Therefore I do not believe in the grant of any such dispensa- 
tion by the Popes, beyond what may be absolutely requisite 
to keep soul and body together. But it never could extend 
so far as to authorize every one of these fathers to have a 
watch in his fob, and a clock striking the hour in his room, 
and another in their refectory which cost two hundred and 
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seventy dollars. Nor," he adds, "do I believe that they 
have permission from our sovereign lords, ths Popes, to pos- 
sess so many silver spoons and forks, that it is doubtful 
whether your grace owns the like. Not only have they sil- 
ver spoons of the ordinary size, but they have also small ones, 
to take coffee with, as if wooden spoons were not good enough 
for Capuchins." 

That a man's moral goodness should be impaired by lis- 
tening to the solemn monitor of departing time, as 

" Half-way np the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas ! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass, — 

Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! " * 

and that guilt should increase as the size of a silver spoon in 
use by a Christian gentleman diminished, is one of those ex- 
traordinary absurdities that have been vented in the name 
of Christianity, which might be discredited as the paltry libels 
of farce-writing, were they not thus recorded in authentic his- 
otry. These sorry French Capuchins even made an assault 
upon the rigid virtue of their Spanish fellow-laborer, which 
he hastened to lay before his diocesan. " I can assure your 
grace," he writes, " that they spare no efforts to make me like 
one of them, and to induce me to wear a shirt and stock- 
ings, and to become as lax in my morals and habits as they 
are." 

We shall go on with a few further details of these ecclesi- 
astical complaints. They are so unlike anything presented 
in the old chronicles of our Eastern and Northern States, that 
they have the interest of novelty in our national annals, and 
they carry an obvious lesson with them. There was one thing 
which met with Cirilo's approbation, namely, the construc- 
tion of the confessionals, which he considered more decent 
and better for their purpose than those in Spain. So far, so 
good ; but there was one little deficiency, — the confessionals 

• Longfellow's poem, " The Old Clock on the Stairs." 
VOL. LXXX. NO. 167. 43 
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were not used. " What is to be regretted," he writes, " is, 
that none of these priests confess in these confessionals, but 
in the vestry, where they sit in an arm-chair, by the side of 
which the penitent kneels." He asked the cause of such a 
departure from proper usage, and was told that it " was ow- 
ing to the heat." The celebration of the other sacraments 
was anything but en regie. Marriage was regarded, accord- 
ing to French law, as a civil contract. The ceremony, too, 
was performed in private houses, and not in the church, where 
it should have been ; and, what was worse, the priests remained 
afterwards to enjoy the feast. The same thing was done 
much oftener at christenings. Rumor went, that " these Ca- 
puchins play cards " ; but they were absolved from any sus- 
picion of dancing on account of their age. Their treatment 
of the Eucharist was no less unworthy. 

" As to the Eucharist, that mystery which makes the angels tremble 
with awe, we found that the sacramental elements were so full of in- 
sects which fed on them, and presented so disgusting an appearance, 
that it was necessary to fling them into the jakes, as if they had been 
the veriest filth. So great is the detestable negligence of these men, 
that I think they are the disciples either of Luther or Calvin ! The 
consecrated oil is never renewed, either because they think that it is in- 
corruptible, or because, like the heretics, they do not believe in the real 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist after the utterance of the consecrat- 
ing words ; and the proof of it is, that, on our remonstrating with them 
on this state of things, one of them answered with the greatest serenity 
that he had kept two years a large consecrated wafer, and had not 
thought necessary to change it. Nor is less the irreverence with which 
they behave when they exhibit the Host to the people ; for without 
singing, or burning any incense, they take it out of its small tabernacle, 
and expose it in the most indecent manner ; or, at Vespers, they sing 
the Salve Regina, and also on the first Sundays of every month. The 
Host being exposed, they sing the Miserere, De Profundis, and Requi- 
em, &c, — which practices are contrary to the rules of the breviary and 
to the decretals." — Spanish Domination, pp. 74, 75. 

But Father Dagobert made amends by giving the benedic- 
tion to the people much oftener than it was incumbent on him, 
and he was very fond of processions, turning out as often as 
a city militia-colonel, without being one half as much of a 
martinet. " I once saw him," says Cirilo, " go out with the 
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Viaticum without ordering the bells to be rung, and with as 
little ceremony as if he was bent only on taking a walk." As 
to the sacrament of penitence, without pretending to pro- 
nounce positively, from the necessary difficulty of obtaining 
evidence, Father Cirilo delivered himself of this rather unchar- 
itable and decidedly meddlesome personal description of the 
way of spending a day by the good Dagobert. 

" With regard to the sacrament of penitence, as God alone can know 
how it is administered, we must leave it to him to express his judgment 
upon it, when the day shall come. I shall only say that these priests 
do not know nor ever have known, nor ever will know anything of mor- 
als and religion, for since our coming to this colony, we have never 
known them to remain in their convent beyond the time required to eat 
and sleep ; and with regard to Father Dagobert, here is in a few words 
how he lives ; he rises at six in the morning, says or does not say mass 
(such mass as he says !) preparing himself in this way for the duties of 
the day. He then goes to church, hardly makes the proper genuflec- 
tion, claps on his bonnet, says his mass which does not last a quarter of 
an hour, without any of the prescribed ceremonies, uncovers his head, 
makes another genuflection as for grace, and taking his three-cornered 
hat, which is a very superfluous and unworthy appendage for a Capu- 
chin, he goes (without thinking of saying any Ave Maria, except it be 
for goodly dollars, and in abundance) to a somewhat suspicious house, 
where he plays until the dinner hour. When that meal is over, he re- 
sumes the occupation in which he was engaged, and continues in it until 
supper time, so that it is very doubtful whether he complies with divine 
worship. With regard to extreme unction, I have not been able to as- 
certain how this sacrament is administered, and I do not know whether 
it is administered at all, but I believe that they carry it in their purse." 
— Ibid., pp. 76, 77. 

These were the representations made of the clergy of Loui- 
siana, in 1772. Father Cirilo went on with his complaints till 
a vexatious priestly quarrel was induced, which ended in the 
discomfiture of the Spaniard, and the confirmation of the posi- 
tion of the venerable Dagobert, when the Governor Unzaga 
took a common-sense view of the matter, and, declaring his 
new French subjects " neither vicious nor addicted to debauch- 
ery," denounced the ambition which lay lurking under " the 
coarse woollen gown of the monk." We shall close our ref- 
erence to this subject by an account of the only attempt ever 
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seriously made, we believe, to establish the Inquisition upon 
territory within the present limits of the United States. It 
was at New Orleans, as late as in the year 1789 ; and this is 
the account of the transaction, which was promptly met by the 
sagacity and vigorous decision of Governor Mird. 

" It appears that, soon after the death of Charles III., who was far 
from being a bigoted king, an attempt was made to introduce the much 
dreaded tribunal of the Inquisition into the colony. The reverend 
Capuchin, Antonio de Sedella, who had lately arrived in the province, 
wrote to the Governor to inform him that he, the holy father, had been 
appointed Commissary of the Inquisition ; that in a letter of the 5 th of 
December last, from the proper authority, this intelligence had been 
communicated to him, and that he had been requested to discharge his 
functions with the most exact fidelity and zeal, and in conformity with 
the royal will. Wherefore, after having made his investigations with 
the utmost secrecy and precaution, he notified Miro that, in order to 
carry, as he was commanded, his instructions into perfect execution in 
all their parts, he might soon, at some late hour of the night, deem it 
necessary to require some guards to assist him in his operations. 

" Not many hours had elapsed since the reception of this communica- 
tion by the Governor, when night came, and the representative of the 
Holy Inquisition was quietly reposing in bed, when he was roused from 
his sleep by a heavy knocking. He started up, and, opening his door, 
saw standing before him an officer and a file of grenadiers. Thinking 
that they had come to obey his commands, in consequence of his letter 
to the Governor, he said: ' My friends, I thank you and his Excellency 
for the readiness of this compliance with my request. But I have now 
no use for your services, and you shall be warned in time when you are 
wanted. Retire then, with the blessing of God.' Great was the 
stupefaction of the Friar when he was told that he was under arrest, 
i What ! ' exclaimed he, ' will you dare lay youf hands on a Commis- 
sary of the Holy Inquisition?' — 'I dare obey orders," replied the 
undaunted officer, and the Reverend Father Antonio de Sedella was in- 
stantly carried on board of a vessel, which sailed the next day for 
Cadiz. 

" Rendering an account of this incident to one of the members of the 
Cabinet of Madrid, Governor Miro said in a despatch of the 3d of 
June : ' When I read the communication of that Capuchin, I shud- 
dered. His Majesty has ordered me to foster the increase of popula- 
tion in this province, and to admit in it all those that would emi- 
grate from the banks of those rivers which empty themselves into the 
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Ohio. This course was recommended by me, for the powerful reasons 
which I have given in confidential despatches to the most excellent 
Don Antonio Valdes, and which your Excellency must have seen 
among the papers laid before the Supreme Council of State. This 
emigration was to be encouraged under the pledge, that the new colo- 
nists should not be molested in matters of religion, provided there should 
be no other public mode of worship than the Catholic. The mere 
name of the Inquisition uttered in New Orleans would be sufficient, not 
only to check immigration, which is successfully progressing, but would 
also be capable of driving away those who have recently come, and I 
even fear that, in spite of my having sent out of the country Father 
Sedella, the most fatal consequences may ensue from the mere suspi- 
cion of the cause of his dismissal.' Considering the dread in which the 
holy tribunal of the Inquisition had always been held in Spain, the 
energy with which Miro acted on this occasion cannot be too much ad- 
mired."— Ibid., pp. 26»-271. 

On an earlier occasion the Index Expurgatorius of the 
Roman faith was heard of in the colony, when Governor Gal- 
vez was ordered to issue his prohibition of the circulation of 
Mercier's book, " The Year 2240," and Robertson's History 
of America.* 

The Spanish rule from 1769 to 1803, when the country 
passed for a short time, previously to its purchase by the United 
States, into the hands of Napoleon, was upon the whole a 
mild one. The Governors, O'Reilly, Unzaga, and Mird, ap- 
preciated the obvious commercial necessities of the region, 
and urged the relaxation of mercantile restrictions, in favor of 
extending commerce with Spain, France, and the aborigines 
of the continent Under these influences, with a liberal gov- 
ernment expenditure, which Mr. Gayarre puts down at about 
fifteen millions of dollars above any revenue receipts, from 
Ulloa's landing to the retrocession to France, and the con- 
stantly increasing pressure from without of the adjacent flour- 
ishing settlements, the population and resources of the coun- 
try were steadily enlarged. But Spain was destined to be 
always in hot water in Louisiana. No sooner was the 
French " Republic," with its " provisional government," dis- 
posed of by O'Reilly, than his successors were called upon to 

* Gayarrfc's History of the Spanish Domination in Louisiana, p. 117. 

43* 
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combat the English, who by treaty had become entitled to 
the free navigation of the Mississippi, and who had estab- 
lished important trading settlements on the right bank of the 
river, at Baton Rouge and Natchez. The illicit trade which 
they introduced was a convenience to the country ; but it did 
not add to the resources of the Spanish exchequer. When 
the Revolutionary war of the American Colonies broke out, 
New Orleans became a place of negotiation and supplies, in 
furtherance of attacks upon the "Western British settlements, 
and in 1778 Captain Willing did the enemy some damage 
through this instrumentality, which the Spaniards, even at 
that time, witnessed with, distrust, fearing "that the mild- 
ness and the advantages of the climate of Louisiana may 
seduce the Americans, and attract them to a region, from 
which the communication with the Gulf of Mexico begins to 
be better and more practically known." * In 1779 the Span- 
iards took for themselves the English possessions, which they 
retained by the treaty of peace in 1783. The anticipated call 
of the Americans, however, was not long deferred. In 1787, 
the interests of the settlers on the west of the Alleghanies had 
reached that point of development, when some better under- 
standing, both with their own proper constitutional authority 
on the Atlantic and their Spanish neighbors who commanded 
the outlet on the Gulf, had become indispensable. The recent 
historian of the Federal Constitution, Mr. Curtis, has traced 
the consequences of this position in its relation to that great 
instrument, and the demand for a strong central national 
authority.! 

The great subject of agitation was the free navigation of 
the Mississippi. It was an obvious advantage of the utmost 
importance to the Western settlers, as it was sure to be 
claimed by them, either as a natural right, - should they have 
the power to assert it, or from the negotiations of the peace of 
1783, when it was made a matter of treaty stipulation. The 
Spanish government, wishing to absorb the commerce of the 
Mississippi, refused to grant the free use of the river. The 



* Gayarre's History of the Spanish Domination, p. 115. 

t History of the Constitution of the United States, Book III. Chap. V. 
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old Congress, not able fully to meet the difficulty, wavered, 
and proposed a postponement of the matter under a new 
treaty with Spain, which should secure various commercial 
advantages to the Eastern States. Jefferson clearly perceived 
the danger, and saw that the separation of the Western terri- 
tory hung upon the issue. This was the very result desired 
by Spain, for which her minister Gardoqui was intriguing on 
the Atlantic, and her Governor Miro on the Mississippi. 
We have heretofore known only the general conditions of this 
question. Mr. Gayarre now puts us in possession of a very 
curious private history of intrigue and sedition, in which a 
once highly prominent personage in the country bore the 
leading part. We allude to General James Wilkinson, who 
first appears on the stage of Louisiana in 1787, commen- 
cing a course of treacherous correspondence with the Spanish 
authorities, which he continued for several years, till he was 
finally thwarted by the full establishment of the Western 
country as a component, indissoluble part of the United 
States. 

Wilkinson, a native of Maryland, had entered the army of 
the Revolution at Cambridge, had led a company into Can- 
ada, and, being with Gates at Saratoga, had been charged 
with the despatches to Congress announcing the victory; 
which he had been so slow in delivering, that, when it was 
proposed in that body to honor him for his embassy by some 
special gift, the shrewd and sarcastic Witherspoon quietly 
suggested, " Yes ! a pair of golden spurs." The fact was, 
that, at that moment of patriotic ardor, he had been loitering 
on the way, endeavoring to sound Lord Stirling in behalf of 
the effort to undermine Washington in the intrigue for Gates ; 
whose confidence he had betrayed by communicating a letter 
of Conway. He got out of this scrape by his effrontery, the 
affair passing off in the bloodless, blubbering duel with 
Gates. But the man had shown himself. The keen eye of 
the humorist afterward penetrated his braggadocio propen- 
sities; for it is matter of literary history, that General Wilkin- 
son sat to the veritable Dutch historian, Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, for the ludicrous portrait of General Van Poffenburgh, 
the redoubtable commander of Fort Casimir. Pomposity 
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and pretence sometimes cover mere vanity ; but in this case 
they seem to have protected an essentially intriguing, schem- 
ing nature. Full of loud-mouthed professions of patriotism, 
Wilkinson went deliberately to work with the Spaniards to 
secure a fortune, and to betray the interests of his country. 
For this purpose he engaged in trade with New Orleans, and 
secured some advantages in the remission of duties upon the 
produce which he carried with him. In free conference with 
the Spanish authorities, he then prepared, to be sent to Spain, 
a statement of his views, in which he spoke of the free open- 
ing of the river to the districts above as a necessity, — a 
paper which might have been published anywhere without 
injury to his reputation ; while at the same time he held out to 
Governor Miro speculations and promises as to the separation 
of Kentucky and other Western regions from the United 
States government. Wilkinson continued his trading and his 
communications with New Orleans, talking treason cautiously 
with the Western emigrants, and ready to betray either party, 
as the scale of safety and advantage might preponderate. 
A letter of Wilkinson to Miro, dated Lexington, Kentucky, 
February, 1789, will sufficiently illustrate his manner and pol- 
icy in the intrigue. 

" There are three conditions which are requisite to perpetuate the 
connection of this section of the country with the Atlantic States. 
The first, and the most important, is the navigation of the Mississippi ; 
the second, which is of equal consequence, is the admission of this dis- 
trict into the Union as an independent State, and on the same footing 
with the others ; the third, and the last, which is of less moment, is the 
exemption from taxes until the befalling of the two events previously- 
mentioned. Now, Sir, as two of these conditions are inadmissible, 
either by the Atlantic States or by Spain, can any one hesitate to de- 
clare what will be the consequences ? "With due deference, I say, No ; 
because, as it is not rational to suppose the voluntary casting away of 
property, that another may profit by it, so it is not to be presumed that 
the Eastern States, which at present have the balance of power in their 
favor in the American government, will consent to strip themselves of 
this advantage, and increase the weight of the Southern States, by ac- 
knowledging the independence of this district and admitting it to be a 
member of the Federal Union. That the people of Kentucky, as soon 
as they are certain of their being refused what they claim, will separate 
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from the United States, is proclaimed even by Marshall, Muter, and 
their more timid followers. 

" The same effect will be produced by the suspension of the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, which lies entirely in the power of Spain, and 
which must reduce this section of the country to misery and ruin ; and 
as it has been stipulated that the operations of the Federal govern- 
ment shall be uniform, the new Congress will have to lay taxes, with- 
out exception whatever, over the whole country submitted to its juris- 
diction. The people here, not having the means of paying those taxes, 
will resist them, and the authority of the new government will be set at 
naught, which will produce a civil war, and result in the separation of 
the West from the East. 

" This event is written in the book of destiny. But if, to produce it, 
we trust solely to the natural effect of political measures, we shall ex- 
perience some delay. It is in the power of Spain, however, to precipi- 
tate its accomplishment by a judicious co-operation ; and permit me 
here to illustrate the observations which I presented some time ago to 
yourself and Navarro, in my answer to your inquiries as to the nature 
of that co-operation. 

" As long as the connection between the Americans of the East and 
of the West on this side of the Appalachian Mountains shall produce 
reciprocal benefits, and an equal security to their common interests and 
happiness, the Union will maintain itself on a solid foundation, and will 
resist any effort to dissolve it ; but, as soon as it shall be ascertained 
that one section of the confederacy derives from the Union more ad- 
vantages than the other, and that the blessings of a good government 
— such as peace and protection — cannot be equally distributed, then 
harmony will cease, and jealousies will arise, producing discord and dis- 
union. In order to aid the favorable dispositions of Providence, to 
foment the suspicions and feelings of distrust already existing here, and 
inflame the animosity between the Eastern and Western States, Spain 
must resort to every artifice and other means which may be in her 
power. 

" I have stated that the navigation of the Mississippi, and its admis- 
sion as an independent State and a member of the Union, are rights 
claimed by the people of this part of the country, and constituting one 
of the principal conditions under which its connection with the Atlantic 
States is to continue. Hence it follows, that every manifestation of the 
power of Spain and of the debility of the United States, every evidence 
of the resolution of the former to retain exclusively for herself the right 
of navigation on the Mississippi, and every proof of the incapacity of 
the latter, will facilitate our views. Every circumstance also that will 
tend to impede our admission as an independent State will loosen the 
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attachment of many individuals, increase the discontent of the people, 
and favor the execution of our plan." — Spanish Domination, pp. 
229-231. 

Supple, crafty, plausible, the traitorous correspondence of 
Wilkinson dragged its serpentine course through this period 
of history, till disaffection to the administration of Washing- 
ton was no longer fashionable on the Ohio. Coupled with 
this Kentucky intrigue was Wilkinson's proffer of services to 
the speculating South Carolina Company, which, numbering 
the influential names of Moultrie, Huger, Colonel Washing- 
ton, and others, had purchased from the State of Georgia a 
vast district, extending from the Yazoo to Natchez on the 
Mississippi. Of this Wilkinson greedily undertook, or offered 
to undertake, the management, and so promised his friend, 
Governor Mird, who still supplied him with money and trad- 
ing facilities. It was a new item of duplicity added to his 
already large stock. We quote his own account of the trans- 
action. 

" In connection with this subject, he '-wrote from Lexington to the 
Spanish Governor, on the 28th of January : ' The documents No. 1, 
2, 3, will inform you of the purchase which a company, composed of 
distinguished men, has made from the State of Georgia, of a vast ter- 
ritory contiguous to the Mississippi. Mr. Cape, to whom I have loaned 
three thousand dollars, is consequently in my dependence. Holder, on 
account of his being under my protection, cannot do any harm, and 
both are insignificant creatures. Turning this affair over in my mind, 
I became apprehensive lest it should become prejudicial to our other 
plans, and, after mature reflection, I determined to address Messrs. 
Moultrie, Huger, and Snipes, who are gentlemen of rank and fortune, 
(as you will see per Doc. No. 4,) with a view to obtain the agency of 
that affair, and to induce the Company to sue for your protection. If 
I succeed, I am persuaded that I shall experience no difficulty in adding 
their establishment to the domains of his Majesty, and this they will 
soon discover to be their interest. I hope that the step I have taken 
will meet your approbation. It would have been necessary to do a lit- 
tle more, but I had no time to consult you and ascertain your opinion. 
This is the reason for which I have undertaken to place in your hands 
the whole control of this affair. You will have the opportunity to 
modify the plan of the Company as your judgment and prudence will 
suggest, and the interest of the King may require. I will keep you 
well informed of every movement which I shall observe, and it will be 
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completely in your power to break up the projected settlement, by in- 
citing the Choctaws to incommode the colonists, who will thus be 
forced to move off and to establish themselves under your government.' " 
— Ibid., pp. 276, 277. 

The character of Wilkinson has been little studied, and no 
man whose name occurs so often in our history is so little 
known. It is a painful subject of investigation, but it is a 
necessary and a profitable one. No one who acted a promi- 
nent part on the stage of our early political history can be 
allowed to pass unquestioned, whether his part was honor- 
able or the reverse ; and Mr. Gayarr6 has but done his duty 
to the State in his thorough examination of the intrigues of 
Wilkinson. We shall again meet with him in the subsequent 
volume, on which at gives us pleasure to learn that our author is 
already engaged, when among the stirring events of the Ameri- 
can possession of the country Burr's conspiracy comes into 
view, and Wilkinson, in that congenial company, again ap- 
pears upon the stage, in his old character of the mysterious, 
plotting, betraying politician. His was a singular career, 
which needs a fuller and more candid biography than his 
own Memoirs afford. 

The remaining incidents of the Spanish history of Louisi- 
ana, and the story of the negotiation for its purchase from 
Bonaparte, by Livingston and Monroe, in days when annexa- 
tion was more timidly undertaken than at present, are well 
related by Mr. Gayarre ; but we need not enter upon that por- 
tion of the work here. 

We have given our readers, we trust, a not unsatisfactory 
introduction to many of the topics, now for the first time 
presented, in our author's volumes. The narrative in Mr. 
Gayarre's hands is always pleasing, and the facts are always 
of value. Well acquainted, as we have seen, with affairs of 
state himself, he knows what is of importance in the materi- 
als for history. Of his faithfulness, we may be content with 
the testimony of Bancroft, who frequently quotes his books as 
of authority, and in his last volume remarks : " There is little 
need of looking beyond Gayarre, who rests his narrative on 
authentic documents." * 

* History of the United States, Vol. VI. p. 220. 



